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Moscheles on the Beethoven Festival 
at Bonn in 1845.* 


Moscheles, at the end of the season, sets off 
for the Musical festival at Bonn, and writes to 
hia wife from Cologne: ‘‘The unsettled and 
gloomy weather resembled my frame of mind, 
for the separation had disturbed my equanimi- 
ty. My philosophy must aidme....... I 
have visited Meyerbeer here and met him alone 
with Pischek. Mutual kisses were the begin- 
ning and prelude toa number of inquiries after 
you, and then we talked of the festival. Mey- 
erbeer is beside himself with the press of busi- 
ness; by to-morrow he must begin the rehear- 
sals of the Court Concerts. The best of the 
vocal music is to be without orchestra, and on- 
ly with pianoforte accompaniment; in the in- 
terval between the rehearsals, Meyerbeer will 
go to Bonn to hear the performance there.” 
On the 10th of August, Moscheles comes to 
Bonn and writes: ‘*I am at the Hotel de 
VEtoile d’Or, where are to be found all the 
crowned heads of music—brown, grey, or bald 
—all wigged or lackered pates; this is a ren- 
dezvous for all ladies, old and young, fanatics 
for music—all art-judges, German and French 
reviewers and English reporters, lastly, the 
abode of Liszt, the absolute monarch, by virtue 
of his princely gifts outshining all else. Dr. 
Bacher, from Vienna, offers me a share of his 
room—no small boon when the streets are 
crowded with houseless travellers, like the 
roofless after a great conflagration. Gentle- 
men and ladies, several English among them, 
with a whole army of porters and bandboxes, 
are begging for a shake-down in hotels or pri- 
vate houses; friends and acquaintances meet 
one another; flags of various colors are waving 
—such a hurry-skurry everywhere. I have al- 
ready seen and spoken to colleagues from all 
the four quarters of the globe; I was also with 
Liszt, who had his hands full of business, and 
was surrounded with secretaries and masters of 
ceremonies, while Chorley sat quietly ensconced 
in the corner of the sofa. Liszt, too, kissed 
me, then a few hurried and confused words 
passed between us, and I did not see him again 
until I met him afterwards in the concert room. 
We sat down about 400 of us to dinner, and 
the first concert took place, under Spolhr's di- 
rection, ia the new thoven Hall. The 
Grand Mass in D major gave me certainly ex- 
quisite, although not quite unalloyed pleasure, 
for occasionally I could not help feeling that 
the composition diverges from the genuine 
church style, and thereby loses that unity of 
color which I prize so highly in other works of 
the master. The ‘Ninth Symphony,’ which 
followed afterwards, was given almost fault- 
lessly, the soprano part in the choruses not on- 
ly better than in London, but better than I 
have ever heard anywhere. Staudig! inimita- 
ble, but the kettledrums not better tuned than 
in London. Mr. Jiiger, a member of the com- 
mittee, gave me a place of honor among the 
artists; Liszt behaves to me with marked kind- 
ness whenever we meet. I write you these 
lines after the public supper in the hotel, by 
way of preparing myself pleasantly for a night’s 
rest; meanwhile I remaincon a more languen- 
do, poco a poco agitato, ma sempre Giusto, 
OF ao ibe 


From the Diary. 


** August 11th.—A new steamer was christ- 
ened ‘Beethoven ’ with great ceremony. Amid 


* From “ Recent Music and Musicians,” as described 
in the Diaries and Correspondence of Ignaz Moscheles. 
Selected by his wife, and adapted from the original Ger- 
man by A. D. Coleridge. 





salvos of cannon, the vessel, accompanied by 
one other, sped merrily to Nonnenwerth, where 
a cold collation was in readiness. I was capi- 
tally placed between Spohr and Fischhof. 
Pickpockets active. We escaped untouched.” 


“August 12th.—From eight o'clock this 
morning the streets were alive with bands of 
students, guilds, etc. Waited at the Rathhaus, 
and afterwards managed to get into the Cathe- 
dral with the throng. Beethoven’s Mass in C 
gave me exquisite enjoyment. From tiie Cathe- 
dral went to the galleries which are erected 
around the Beethoven monument. I was ex- 
posed for a long time to the burning rays of 
the sun—a great annoyance—release1 at last 
by the arrival of the distinguished guests upon 
the balcony of the Fiirstenberg House. These 
were the King and Queen of Prussia, Queen 
Victoria, and Prince Albert, with a numerous 
suite. Speech by Professor Breidenstein. I 
was deeply moved when I saw the statue un- 
veiled, the more so because Hihnel has ob- 
tained-an admirable likeness of the immortal 
composer. Another tumult and uproar at the 
table-d’héte in the ‘Stern’ Hotel. Isat near 
Bacher, Fischhof, and Vesque, Liszt in all his 
glory, a suite of ladies oan gentlemen in at- 
tendance on him, Lola Montez among the form- 
er. At five o’clock the Concert. Dr. Breiden- 
stein asked me if I would accompany the ‘ Ad- 
elaide’ at the morning concert. As Madame 
Pleyel was to play a concerto on that occasion, 
I thought it infra dig. to perform an inferior 
service, so I refused.” 

‘¢ August 13th.—Last day of the festival, 
which began with Liszt’s Cagtata. Ithas much 
that is well thought and felt, as, e.g. the intro- 
duction of the Andante of the B major Trio, 
which is cleverly managed; there are also some 
good instrumental effects; as a whole, howev- 
er, it is too fragmentary. Liszt, who was ve- 
hemently applauded, received an orchestral 
flourish. The Court arriving late, the Cantata 
was repeated, and the King made a4 selection 
from the programme of the concert, which he 
staid to hear. Overtures ‘Egmont’ and ‘Co- 
riolan’ admirably conducted by Spohr. Vio- 
loncello solo, Ganz. Weber’s Concertstiick, 
Madame Pleyel. Air from ‘ Fidelio,” Miss Sa- 
billa Novello. Liszt accompanied Fraulein 
Kratky in a song. 

‘« Liszt’s performance of Beethoven Concerto 
in E flat major almost entirely satisfied one: I 
can’t imagine any one playing the energetic 
and spirited part of the work better than he 
did. In other parts I should have preferred a 
little more warmth and tenderness. 

‘*When the Court had gone, some other 
pieces were performed, others omitted. At 
two o’clock banquet at the ‘Stern.’ Crowd 
even greater than before. Immediately after 
the King’s health had been proposed, Wolff, 
the Improvisatore, gave a toast which he called 
the ‘Trefoil.’ It was to represent the perfect 
chord, Spohr the. key-note, Liszt the connect- 
ing link between all parties, the third—Pro- 
fessor Breidenstein, the Dominant, leading ‘all 
things to a happy solution. Universal ap- 
plause. Spohr propoese the health of the 
Queen of England, Dr. Wolff that of the Pro- 
fessor Hiihnel, the sculptor of the monument, 
and also that of the brass founder. Liszt pro- 
poses Prince Albert; a professor with a stento- 
rian voice is laughed and coughed down, peo- 
ple will not listen to him, and then ensued a 
series of most disgraceful scenes which origi- 
nated thus : Lisz. spoke rather abstrusely upon 
the subject of the festival. ‘Here all nations 
are met to pay honor to the master. May they 
live and prosper, the Dutch, the English, the 





Viennese, who have made a pilgrimage hith- 
er!” Upon this Chelard gets up in a passion 
and screams out to Liszt, ‘Vous avez oublié 
les Francais.’ Many voices break in, a regular 
tumult ensues, some for, some against the 
speaker. At last Liszt makes himself heard, 
but, in trying to exculpate himself, seems to 
get entangled deeper and deeper in a labyrinth 
of words, seeking to convince his hearers that 
he has lived fifteen years among Frenchmen, 
and would certainly not intentionally speak 
slightingly of them. The contending parties, 
however, become more uproarious, many leave 
their seats, the din becomes deafening, and the 
ladies pale with fright. The féte is interrupt- 
ed for a full hour, Dr. Wolff, mounting a ta- 
ble, tries to speak, but is hooted down three 
or four times, and at last quits the room, glad 
to escape the Babel of tongues. Knots of peo- 
ple are seen disputing in every part of the great 
salon, and on the confusion increasing,.the 
cause of the dispute is lost sight of. The 
French and English journalists mingle in this 
fray, by complaining of omissions of all sorts 
on the part of the Festival Committee. When 
the tumult threatens to become serious, the 
landlord hits upon the bright idea of making 
the band play its loudest, and this drowns the 
noise of the brawlers, who adjourned to the 
open air. The waiters once more resumed 
their services, although many of the guests, es- 
pecially ladies, had vanished. The contend- 
ing groups outside showed their bad taste and 
ridiculous selfishness, for Vivier and some 
Frenchmen got Liszt among them, and re- 
proached him in the most shameful way. G. 
ran from party to party, adding fuel to the 
fire, Chorley was attacked by a French jour- 
nalist, Mr. J. J. would have it that the Eng- 
lish gentleman, Wentworth Dilke, was a Ger- 
man, who had slighted him: I stepped in be- 
tween the two, so as at least to put an end to 
this unfair controversy. I tried as well as I 
could to soothe these overwrought minds, and 
pronounced funeral orations over those who 
had perished in this tempest of words. Ialone 
remained shot-proof and neutral, so also did 
my Viennese friends. By six o’clock in the 
evening I became almost deaf from the noise, 
and was glad to escape; I assure you that a 
cup of coffee and some music at the Countess 
Almasy’s were very refreshing after the events 
of the afternoon. I didn’t go to the festival 
ball, preferring to write this account, and to 
spend a couple of hours with Fischhof, who 
showed me his ‘Theory of Transposing,’” 


Shakespeare in Opera 
BY ALFRETON HERVEY. 


William Hazlitt, a well-known English critic, 
called Shakespeare a ‘‘ giant among giants,” 
and a truer sentence was never penned, for ev- 
en among the justly famous poets and, drama- 
tists of the Elizabethan era, the name of Shakes- 
peare stands first, and his plays are alike unap- 
proached and unapproachable. They have been 
translated into almost every living language, 
and represented on the stage of almost every 
country. The ambitious amateur and blunder- 
ing professional alike fail to make them unin- 
teresting, while from the pulpit and the ros- 
trum their frequent beauties are quoted times 
without number. For nearly three hundred 
years the works of this immortal poet have 
stood, and as long as dramatic literature exists 
will Shakespeare’s playsgexist. 

But in addition to all this there is another 
use to which many of these plays have been 
put. The finest composers have frequently se- 
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lected them as texts upon which to compose 
operas, It is probably understating the matter 
to assert that there have been at least one hun- 
dred operas composed upon texts selected from 
Shakespeare. Indeed, some of the plays were 
so written originally that with very little 
trouble operatic texts were constructed. This 
is the case with the ‘* Tempest,” ‘‘Midsumiu.er 
Night’s Dream,” ‘As You Like It,” end ‘*Mac- 
beth ;" while others, from their romantic char- 
acter, were seized upon by composers for their 
music, and others again, which might be 
thought entirely unfitted for music, have been 
taken by composers and successfully set. An 
example of this is ‘‘ Hamlet,” which has been 
set by Mercadante; by Gasparini, for whom 
the libretto was adapted by the great Italian 
dramatic poet Apostolo Zeno, the opera being 

roduced in London in 1711, and by Ambroise 

homas in Paris, in 1860, in which such a 
wonderful success was made ty Mme. Nilsson 
as Ophelia, and M. Faure as Hamlet, 


The ‘* Tempest” was first set by Matthew 
Lock, in 1678, very little change being made 
in Shakespeare's original text. Dr. Purcell 
next tried the same play, and produced his op- 
era in 1690, and in 1850 Halévy produced a 
grand Italian opera ‘‘ La Le na of which 
the libretto was adapted from the play in French 
by Scribe, the great French libretto writer, and 
then translated into Italian, to which Halévy 
compésed his music, 


Music to ‘* Macbeth” was first written by 
Lock in 1674, and then for nearly two hundred 
years this play was avoided by composers, but 
in 1847 Verdi produced his opera ‘* Macbeth ” 
at Florence, and in 1877 Signor Lauro Rossi 
produced at London ap opera entitled **Biorn,” 
of which the lit retto was adapted from Shakes- 
peare’s ‘Macbeth ” by Frank Edwards, Oth- 
er operas on this play were written druing the 
— century by André H. Chelard and Tau- 

rt. 


The English composer, Sir Henry R. Bishop, 
first took ‘* Midsummer Night’s Dream ” for an 
opera. He was followed by Mendelssohn, who 
wrote an overture, several entr’actes, a march 
and several songs and . choruses to this play 
Next Ambroise Thomas composed a French op- 
era on the play, which was successfully pro- 
duced in Paris in 1860, and which is promised 
to be heard in an English version from the Hess 
English Opera Company. 

Sir Henry R. Bishop composed many operas, 
and during his management of Drury Lane The 
atre, London, produced, among other Shakes- 
pearean operas, the ‘‘Comedy of Errors” in 
1819, ‘‘ Twelfth Night,” in 1820, ‘‘Two Gen- 
tlemen of Verona,” in 1821, and ‘‘As You Like 
It.” These, of course, were all English op- 
eras. This composer seems te have been the 
only one who selected the above plays for mu- 
sical setting. 


Rossini selected ‘‘ Othello,” which he pro- 
duced at Naples, in 1816, and several very 
famous singers have added to their reputation 
in the role of Desdemona. Mme. Adelina Patti 
recently made in London one of her greatest 
successes in this role, 

**Romeo and Juliet” seems to have been a 
favorite subject for the musicians, there being 
thirteen operas on this playfalone. These were 
composed by Benda, Dresden, 1772; Schwan- 
berg, Brunswick, 1782; Marescalchi, Rome, 
1789; Rumling, Carlsberg, 1790; Dalayrac, 
Paris, 1792; BSteibelt, Feydeau, 1793; Zinga- 
relli, Milan, 1806; Guglielmi, 1816; Vaccai, 
1826; Bellini, 1830; Marchetti, Trieste, 1865; 
Gounod, Paris, 1867; and Marquis D’Ivry, 
1876. Of these, seven were Italian, three 
French and three German. 

In 1808 Kreutzer produced at Parisa French 
opera entitled ‘‘Antoine et Cleopatra.” In 
1862 Heetor Berlioz produced, at Baden, a 
French opera entitled “ Beatrice et Benedict,” 
the subject taken from '*Much Ado About 
Nothing,” and Max Bruch, at Berlin, jn 483, 
produced a German opera ** Hermione,” taken 
from the ** Winter's Tale,” Other Shakes- 








pearean texts were composed by Hermann 
Goetz (‘Taming of the Shrew,”) Taubert 
(‘* Love’s Labor Lost,”) and Veidi is now en- 
gaged in composing an opera on the subject of 
‘*King Lear,” which play had already been 
used by another composer. 

The subject of ‘‘ Falstaff” has been almost 
as much a favorite as ‘‘Romeo and Juliet.” 
This celebrated hero was made the title of an 
Italian opera by Balfe, produced in London in 
1886. Adolphe Adam next followed with a 
one-act French operetta bearing the same title. 
These were both taken from the ‘* Merry Wives 
of Windsor.” Otto Nicolai then composed an 
opera in German from this same play, to which 
he gave the original title expressed in German, 
‘*Die Lustigen Weiber. von Windsor.” This 
opera has always been very successful, and has 
recently been performed in London in Italian 
under the Italian title, ‘* Les Vispe Comare di 
Windsor.” 


This list could be indefinitely extended if it 
included subjects which, thocgh not taken di- 
rectly from Shakespeare, were taken from the 
same sources from which he drew his plots. 
‘*Oberon,” composed by Weber and others, 
may be found in ‘‘Midsummer Night’s Dream.” 
‘*Pyramus and Thisbe” has been treated by 
many composers in different countries, while 
the operas on the subjects of ‘‘ Cleopatra” and 
‘* Julius Cesar” have been almost numberless. 
Libretto writers, in preparing their texts, have 
drawn freely from Shakespeare, but not to 
such a degree as to warrant the assertion that 
they are operas from Shakespeare. 


kt is given to few mortals to wield such a 
mighty influence in the twin domains of litera- 
ture and music as was accorded to this immor- 
tal poet. The great poets of other languages 
—Homer, Virgil, Dante, Tasso, Goethe, Cor- 
neille, Racine, Voltaire and others—never 
achieved such universal fame as that of the 
English bard. 


In looking over the list of Shakespearean op- 
eras it will be seen that the most celebrated 
compositions were those of other than English- 
men. Balfe’s opera ‘‘ Falstaff,” is the only one 
by an Englishman which has held the stage. 
All the others have been forgotten. This seems 
strange that there should not be a great Eng- 
lish musician who could take a subject from the 
greatest English poet and wed it to immortal 
music. But in nature, as in art, there are very 
few instances of pre-eminent geniusin two dif- 
ferent artistic lines. A great English compos- 
er may yet arise who will do fitting honor to 
Shakespeare ; but forthe present the palm must 
be yielded to other nations.—Mus. Trade Rev. 


— a oe 
Richard Wagner's Toilet at Home.—His 
Letters to a Dressmaker,* 

(Published by the Author of the “ Wiener Spaziergiinge.”) 
(Concluded from Page 83.) 


Hallelujah ! the pink dressing-gown has arrived ! 
Hereupon the indefatigable master proceeds imme- 
diately with fresh courage to give more orders. 
But what are ali the stores of satin in the world 
compared to such a demand for them as Wagner's, 
which is like the barrel of the Danaides? The last 
supply he ordered will, as he writes, suffice him on- 
ly “ for some little time.” 

DeaR Miss Bertua,—I forgot yesterday to order a 
coverilet, of the same kind of pink satin—lined with white 
—padded—very soft—not a narrow pattern, so that the 
coverlet may not become stiff—exactly the same size as 
the old blue coverlet—for actual use in bed—of which 
you must still have the pattern.—1 should like this, also, 
very soon. 

Of the silk blonde lace-ground, 
on it, I should also hke some 10 or 

Execute this order well. With best compliments, 
yours, R. W. 
me light blue ribbon, instead of 1 piece, I should 

e 


with a preity desi 
12 elis. peotty = 


—Lucerne, 11th October, 1867. 


This letter proves there is a gap in the corres- 
pendence. since mention is made of a Jetter of the 
10th Oetober, and we have not one uf that date. 


* 
Jiral World perie Hehe, (translated in the London 





But from the tone of the letter of the 11th, which 
suggtsts the notion that the correspondence was 
continuous, we may conclude that this is not the 
sole gap, and that, if the master, impelled thereto 
by the present publication of his correspondence, 
will not himself supply the missing documents, the 
world will know of only a portion, an infinitesimal- 
ly small portion, of the satin used by him. So much 
is certain: he gave orders of the same sort as those 
we have chronicled, not only to the lady to whom 
these letters were addressed, but likewise to many 
of our large silk-mercers. In the interest of the 
silk manufacture in France, now in so depressed a 
condition, we cannot refrain from cherishing a hope 
that this large customer may by further orders rs 
off some of the accumulated stock, and thus to seme 
degree ease the market. 


The psychologist will, perhaps, discover in the 
letter of the 11th a trait illustrating in an interest- 
ing manner Wagner's indescribable passion for fin- 
ery. Wagner, as he himself informs us, has forgot- 
ten to order a pink satin coverlet. He is not, Zow- 
ever, contented with merely repairing the omission, 
but profits by the occasion for ordering some ten or 
twelve ells of lace-ground. When, too, the letter is 
concluded, he regrets that such is the case, and, in 
a postscript, says that, instead of one piece which 
he has ordered of the “blue ribbon,” he should 
prefer two pieces, For Franzto bring with him :— 

14 ells of heavy pink, of whioh 20 ells more must be de- 
spatched immediately. 

50 ells whitesatin .. oe & 4h. 
50ellsgrey “ - &3 
50ellsrose “ oo 00 00. ce oe, M Bho 

(50 ells to be sent on as soon as they are ready.) 
Wells light blue .. .. we we oe orins. 
Blond and lace-grounds. 

To be made :— 

1 pink dressing-gown. 

ibe = | 
1 green bad (with rose ribbon). 
1 dark n, without embroidery, ruching, or 

sash; simply with white facings. 

2 blue coverlets. 
2 large pillows (embroidered), to be all trimmed. 
1 large embroidered coverlet. 

I need make no comments, Two hundred and fif- 
ty ells of satin, four satin dressing-gowns, and three 
coverlets, all at once, speak for themselves, I am 
beginning to understand Wagner—as man, author, 
and artist ! 

DEAR MI8ss BERTHA,—I will send in about two days 
500 florins for the present. Your packages have arrived, 
only we miss very much roses. ay send immediately 
whatever is ready of the garlands ordered. You know I or- 
dered 50 ells more, so that I expect altogether 100 ells of 
the especially fine roses, of which I at first ordered 3 doz- 
ens; I should like altogether 50——50 or 60. We have 
not yet measured the lace; but, at all evente, it would 
be as well to have some on hand—though not so wide as 
bo nm a trifle narrower; 80, we could find use for 20 or 

e 

Best thanks for your kind attention. 


—Lucerne, 21st October, 1867. 


In the above letter the reader, somewhat fatigued 
by wandering through countless orders, is again re- 
freshed by the promise of five hundred florins on 
account. It is not much, but money runs rather 
“short.” What, however, does that matter? Is it 
not right to strew our path with roses and forget 
care? The master orders, therefore, a hundred ells 
of rose-garlands, and fifty or sixty “especially fine 
roses.” Such a supply would suffice, [ think, to 
make a dozen afflicted families forget their sorrows. 
Of lace, too, Wagner, wisely keeping an eye on the 
uncertain future, is of opinion that “it would be as 
well to have some on hand” (from twenty to thirty 
ells). Gocd Heavens, how easily might the lace- 
makers suddenly inherit estates from rich uncles, 
and then where should we be able to procure eur 
lace ! 

Dear Miss BERTHA,—Everything has arrived, and I 
thank you extremely. Iam waiting fur your account, 
and hope soon to prove my grateful satisfaction with 


— ‘ou have done. Only we have not a sufficiency of 
the 


Your obedient, 
R. WAGNER. 


satin, and could very well take 30 or 40 ells more. 
knows how much is required, if we want to do 
things _— I should feel obliged if you could get it for 
me soon 


Mdme. Stocker asks me to give you her best remem- 
brances. Next bg wd I shall very likely come again to Vi- 
enna, and shall be pleased to see you. Accept my 
thanks, you true soul, and with them the cordial greet- 
ing of your obedient, 

RICHARD WAGNER. 

—Lucerne, 15th November, 1867. 

The above letter contains the despairing excla- 
mation, “‘ only we have not a sufficiency of the pink 
satin,’ Every just man will absolve the master 
from all blame, however. Wagner has done what 
he could, and if, despite all his orders, which would 
have been enough to drape the Rhigi in a rose satin 
covering, the quantity is not enough, the Devil 
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must have had a finger in the pie, and perhaps been 
adorning the infernal regions with rose-colored 
hangings. ‘ God knows,” continues the master, 
“how much is required, if we want to do things 
well.” Truly, this is something which God alone 
can know ; human wisdom is incapable of calculat- 
ing it! 

Dear Miss Bertna,--I at present perceive the error, 
and beg you will send some of the enclosed pattern to 
Breneli at Lucerne. I think that, as the satin is not par- 
prayer | heavy, but pleases me by its color, you had bet- 
ter get twenty ells at once and send them to me; we can 
find a use for them. 

Excuse me asI have not much time, Our old arrange- 
ment still holds good. 

Yours cordially and eee 


CH. WAGNER. 
—HMunich, 18th January, 1868. 


The satin sent him by the dressmaker is not “par- 
ticularly heavy,” but its color pleases him, and, as 
satin of slight texture is better than none at all, he 
at once orders twenty ells of it. “ We can find a 
use for them!” he exclaims. There can be certain- 
ly no doubt that for satin, which is easily dirtied, 
there Is some use or other in a large household. 


DEAR YounG LApy,—I herewith send what I can 
spare you for the present, so that you may at least see 


that I think of you. If I can age it, g more 
shall follow, only untiZ autumn I myself am somewhat 
pressed for cash. 

Best compliments from your obedient, 


R. WAGNER. 
—Lucerne, %h May, 1868. 


This last letter is the only one in the entire col- 
lection written on rose-colored paper; but, alas! 
its purport is not by any means roseate. The cor- 
respendence concludes as mournfully as it com- 
menced: the master is “ pressed for cash !” 





* # 

After perusing the above letters, I think the read- 
er will consider that the motto: “ Wie gleicht er 
dem Weibe!” which I prefixed to them, is justified. 
The words are uttered by Hunding, in Die Waltiire, 
after scanning the features of his guest Siegmund. 
Hunding then remarks: “The deceitful worm 
gleams from out his eyes.” When we read these 
letters addressed to a milliner; when we see how 
exclusively and with what deep interest the writer 
discourses in them of finery; and when we learn 
what large sums are squandered upon the glossy 
satin, we shonld think, save for the signature, that 
the letters were the letters of a woman. Wagner 
prefaces the ninth volume of hia Collected Writings 
and Poems* with a poem, addressed by him in Jan- 
uary, 1871, “To the German Army befure Paris.” 
In it we read: 

“Es rafft im Krampf 
Zu wildem Kampf 

Sich auf des eitlen Wahns Bekenner: 
Der Welt doch ziichtet Deutschland nur noch Manner.”’t 

The heroic German host would never have 
achieved their immortal victories had all the men 
whom Germany “ breeds” become as effeminate as 
he who sang their praise. Our great men have 
never lost anything in the eyes of the world by the 
publication of their familiar correspondence. For 
this they have been indebted not to the delicacy of 
the persons who published the correspondence, but 
to their own characters and dispositions, 
og * Gesammelte Schriften und Dichtungen. But why 


Schriften UND Dichtungen ?"’ “ Writings anv Poems? 
Are not “ poems” “ writings?" 


+t “Convulsively the believers in a vain delusion rise for 
the wild struggle; but it is Germany alone which still 
breeds men for the world.” The reader cannot fail to 
appreciate the fact that Herr Wagner’s habitual gnodes- 
ty informs the above lines. 


Ss 


The Paris Exhibition of 1878. 


OFFICIAL REPORT ON THE MUSICAL DEPART- 
MENT. 
The Journal Oficiel publishes the following Re- 
port by M. Krantz (Commissaire Général) to the 
Minister of Public Instruction :— 





Moysteur te Mrststre,—By a decree of the Pres- 
ident of the Republic, bearing date the 14th of 
April, 1876, it was decided that an Exhibition of 
the Fine Arts should be annexed to the International 
Exhibition of the products of Industry and Agricul- 
ture, to take place in the year 1878. That decree 
has now begun to be executed ; and some measures 
have been taken to give ample hospitality to the arts 
of design—architecture, painting, sculpture, and en- 

ving, being represented, at the Champ de Mars, 
y the most eminent works of various schools, which 
have been produced since 1867. But, until to-day, 





nothing has been done for music; and it is high 
time that the omission was rectified-—an omission 
which has caused some surprise amongst all who are 
aware how high a place the productions of musical 
art hold in the public esteem. 

The delay to which I have referred, is due, I re- 
gret to say, to a kind of indifference which the or- 
ganizers of the Exposition have felt in regard to 
musical works of art, who have rade a difficulty of 
assigning them such a mode of exhibition as should 
bring them into sufficient prominence, This diffi- 
culty, up to the present time, does not appear to 
have been satisfactorily solved; and it deserves to 
be closely examined, if we would wish on this point 
to be more successful than our predecessors. 


We fine nothing in the Exposition of 1855 that in 
anv way testifies to a desire to resolve the difficult 
problem of a musical exhibltion. No doubt the 
names of great composers figured conspicuously (at 
the entrance of the Palais de l'Industrie) amongst 
those of artists and scientists, who are honored by 
the whole world. Doubtless, again, music has been 
the necessary accompaniment of the great festivals 
which inaugurated and concluded the Exposition, 
But nothing has been claimed for, and nothing 
more accorded to the art; and, indeed, there is a 
great need for an actual and distinct musical exhi- 
bition, 

The organizers of the Exposition of 1867 consult- 
ed (a little late, maybe), with a view to organizing 
an exhibition calculated to meet the special require- 
ments of the musical art, On the 18th of February, 
1867 (abont six weeks before the opening), the Min- 
ister of Finance, Vice-President of the Imperial 
Commission, drew up an amendment, the first arti- 
cle of which is thus expressed :— 


“The art of music shall be represented at the Ex- 
position from the triple point of view of (1) Compo- 
sition ; (2) Execution; and (3) History.” 


In consequence, both French and foreign compos- 
ers were invited to compete for two musical compo- 
sitions destined to celebrate the Exposition of 1867, 
namely, a Cantata for voices and orchestra, and a 
Hymn to Peace. Three committees were ultimate- 
ly constituted: the first, for musical composition, 
was authcrized to adjudicate upon the works sub- 
mitted at the competition; the second was entrust- 
ed with the organization of concerts, with voices 
and orchestra, of festivals and orpheonic contests, 
brass band competitions, military music, ete. ; last- 
ly, a third committee was constituted to organize a 
series of “ historical” concerts, a small number of 
artists being engaged to execute the compositions of 
past periods and of various countries. 

Such was the programme of 1867, testifying to a 
really good intention, and to very liberal views, but 
rendered abortive by a want of practical experience, 
which soon made itself evident. 


The composers very readily responded to the in- 
vitation. The committee had to adjudicate upon 
102 cantatas, and 807 hymns. It unanimously 
awarded the prize for the cantata to M. Camille 
Saint-Saéns. With respect to the hymns, it would 
not agree upon the award. 

To sum up: Of this extensive competition, which 
excited so lively an emulation inthe musical world, 
only a single work survived, of which the public at 
large knows nothing. Excepting the unpubli-hed 
hymn which an illustrious master, long since silent, 
permitted to be performed once only—the day of 
the distribution of the awards—the Exposition of 
1867 has scarcely left to our repertoires a single 
new work, The younger composers worked well 
for the Exposition of 1867; but, as a matter of fact, 
they were not allowed a hearing; the public knew 
nothing of their labors, or of their compositions, 

The executants’ were more successful. Besides 
the distribution ceremony, and the various concerts 
given at the Palais de I'Industrie, “the festivals,” 
and the orpheonic contests, were a means of bring 
ing into friendly union numerous choral societ‘es, 
and invested the who'e of the proceedinzs with a 
certain éclat, The military concerts were thorough- 
ly successful, 

In that which concerns the history of music, the 
committee of historical concerts met, deliberated, 
settled the choice of pieces, and apportioned them 
amongst twelve scances de coneerts, Unfortunately, 
the Imperial Commission was obliged to recoil before 
the expenses of these concerts, to which there seemed 
no prospect of attracting a sufficient audience; and, 
as in the case of the composition competition, tle 





Such was the result of the Exposition of 1867, in 
spite of all that the goodwill of its organizers could 
do for musical art. The problem remained un- 
solved; and now, as in 1867, it is still difficult to 
find the means of adequately exhibiting in univer- 
sal expositions an art which forms one of the most 
graceful ornaments of our modern civilization. 


Without wishing to determine off-hand the pro- 
gramme of the musical exhibition of 1878, I believe, 
M. le Ministre, that I shall enter into your views 
by sketching the principal conditions. In orZer to 
do so, I shall naturally make use of the important 
publications to which this question has given rise, 
as much in 1867 as in our own day. 


It seems that we have to distinguish three sepa- 
rate but reconcilable interests, We ought, first of 
all, to open our Exhibition to the composers them- 
selves—because it is to their talent and genius that 
we owe musical creations, But, without executants 
—soloists, choruses, or instrumentalists—the idea 
of the master would never be rendered to the pub- 
lic; these are the necessary interpreters; and the 
talent which they show in their interpretations may 
singularly enhance the merit of a score, and ensure 
its success, The executants must, then, be given 
such a place in the Exhibition as shall command 
appreciation of their special merit. 

In short, every effort made by composers and 
artists has for its object the practical support by the 
ear of an art which presents to them a means of 

ealthy and elevated recreation. Thus, before all, 
we ought to discern the interests of the composer, 
the artists, and the public. 

For the first-named, to have the best works com- 
posed since 1867, chosen by a special commission, 
and executed in the best possible manner, appears 
“~ me a course which would give them great satis- 
action, 


If we fail to present new works upon which the 
artists have spent much care, we shall be imposing 
upon them an ungrateful task with a mortifying re- 
sult. Even without reckoning these, there are nu- 
merous choral budies which would not easily be ad- 
mitted to a place in the Exposition proper. It is 
necessary, then, that, besides and apart from these 
musical solemnities, where the works of the young- 
er masters are presented, there should be many con- 
certs, in different halls, in which the executants 
would be in a way of haying their merits duly 
recognized. 

Thus, then, M. le Ministre, the authorized per- 
formance of some of the productions of our younger 
masters; the more numerous concerts, where one 
can devote one’s attention to bringing into strong 
relief the talent of various executants, choral bod- 
ies, etc.; and, lastly, the execution of those che 
Tenvres which will never grow old, and of whic 
the public will never tire ;—such seems to me the 
rational programme for our musical exhibition. 


But you are aware, M. le Ministre, that a pro- 
gramme, however good it may be, is of no value 
until it is carried ont by the men who are charged 
with the exeextion of it. Let me, therefore, pro- 
ceed at once to that which more immediately con- 
cerns the Commiesion, the members of which you 
have been good enough to aid me in selecting. 

The personal positions of those who compose this 
commission are so well known, that it is needless for 
me to recall them here. It is sufficient for me just 
to mention the names—some distinguished, others 
held in high esteem. I need only say, that the 
principal element is made up of our most celebrated 
composers, that the Conservatoire has furnished 
professors and directors, and the Administration it- 
self, those of the chefs de service whose functions 
bring them into official relationship with the musi- 
cians. Moreover, it has seemed advisable to me, 
in view of the various scoustical questiona likely to 
arise in connection with the selection of the rooms 
required for the concerts, to add to the list the 
name of a physicist of the first order—the young 
and already celebrated M. Cornu. 

This Commission, of which M. Ambroise Thomas 
is the president, concurrently with the chef de ser- 
vice of the direction of the fine arts, M. le Marquis 
de Chennevicres, will know how to resolve to the 
complete satisfaction of the public, all those deli- 
cate questions which arise out of an exhibitiou of 
this kind, and to carry out this programme, of 
which I have but imperfectly sketched the principal 
features, 

The necessary labor attending a veritable musical 
exposition, the numerous artists required, the instra- 


retrospective exposition of musical art remained une | ments, ete., will occasion a ve'y considzrable ex- 


realized. 


pense, As I have before said, this same considera- 
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tion cooled the zeal of the organizers of the Exposi- 
tion of 1867. It it necessary, then, to examine the 
question at once, and to see if we can really accom- 
plish the work with the resources at our disposal. 


As a matter of fact, the principal expense is al- 
ready provided for. The public authorities have 
readily consented to the erection of a large hall, 
which is rapidly rising, upon the heights of the 
Trocadéro; but the use of this hall for great con- 
certs, and the erection of a powerful organ, will not 
cost us less, I fear, than 50,000 franes. 

For the actual performance of our concerts (Chap. 
I, art. 3), we have now intact a fund of 500,000 
francs, Its title alone rhows that this fund is ex- 
haustible, becanse the fétes for which it is intended 
involve # considerable outlay for musical execution. 
It seems to me, then, that we shall enter fully into 
the views of the public authoritiesin providing for 
this purpose a credit of 260,000 francs, 


Without wishing td encroach upon the work of 
the Sub-commission, I shall permit myself to indi- 
eate that, to my mind, this credit ought to be di- 
vided into three nearly equal parts: the first, for 
expenses in connectiun with the performance of new 
works; the second, for festivals, and chora) gather- 
ings; the third, for harmony competitions, and the 
execution of military music, 

The Exposition of 1878 is not French only—it is, 
above all things, international, It is sufficient to 
say, that the arrangements in view of the musical 
departments do not apply only to France, In what 
measure, then, and in what form, onght we to in- 
vite foreign musicians to take part either in the 
work of the Commission, the deciding of e»mpeti- 
tions, or the tion of pted positions ? 
These questions the Commission will determine, by 
acting with a courteous hospitality, which is the 
rule in all French international exhibitions. 


Finally, M. le Ministre, 1 have the honor to rec- 
ommend :— 
1. That a snm of 250,000 francs, drawn upon the fund 


of the Exposition (Chap I, art. 3), will be specially as- 
signed to the musical exhibition. é 

2. That a commission shall be appointed to prepare 
and propose the necessary measures for the formation of 
this exhibition. 


, 3. That the Commission be composed of the follow- 
ng :— 


Presidents. 
Jt le Marquis de Chenneviéres, Director of Fine Arts, 
etc. 


M. Ambroise Thomas, Member of the Academy of 
Fine Arts, Director of the Conservatoire de Musique, 
premier Grand Prix, 1832. 

Members. 

MM, de Beauplan, Sub-Director of Fine Arts, etc.; 
Bourgalt-Ducoudray, Composer, Grand Prix, 1862; Jules 
Cohen; Cornu; Deldevez; Leo Delibes; Théodore Du- 
bois; Charles Gounod; A. Guilmant; Guiraud ; Halan- 
zier; Lascouz; Laurent de Rillé; L’Epine; Massenet; 
Membree; Osmond (le Comte d’); Saint-Saéns; Vaucor- 
beil; Weckerlin. 

Secretaries (with power to vote). 

MM. Deschapelles; Arnaud Gouzir.. 


(Signed) J.B. KRANTZ. 


The above report has been approved by the Min. 
ister of Instruction.— Lond, Mus, Standard. 








The Caxton Exhibition.—Music 
Printing. 
The history of the art and | pronvess of music 


rinting has never yet received the attention its 
mportance demands, and undoubted benefit will re- 
sult from the exhibition of the fine collection of mu- 
sical works brought together in the gallery at South 
Kensington, if it stimulate research into a wide field 
hitherto almost unexplored. 

Errors promulgated by Hawkins and Burney in 
their remarks on the art have been reproduced by 
subsequent authors from time to time, probably be- 
cause the writers, like the authorities they quoted, 
had little or no opportunity of personally examin- 
ing the various books they criticized so freely and 
so confidently. A visit to the Caxton gallery ena- 
bles us to correct some of these old-established er- 
rors, and albeit important links are wanting, we 
have before us a fairly chronological chain of evi- 
dence as to the history of the art in ils numerous 
branches, from the page issued in the early dawn to 
the proof-sheet of yesterday. We see that the first 
printers were unable to cope with the difficulties 
emg by musical notation, for in the printed 

entz Psalters the whole of the music, both staff 
and notation, is in manuscript, The first attempts 
at music printing were produced from wooden 
blocks; an eminent German anthority (Dr. Chrys- 


ander) mentions one produced at Augsburg by 
Froschauer, in 1473; there is also a book in the 
British Museum, printed in the same year by Con 
rad Fyner, at Esslingen, which contains one musical 
example ; it is, however, scarcely worthy the name. 
In the Caxton Exhibition we find a Gaforius, print- 
ed at Naples in 1480, and a Burtius, printed at Bo- 
logna in 1487; the latter has several full pages of 
music, and is particularly interesting. The early 
attempts on the Continent to print music from type 
were only successful to the extent of the lines of the 
staff; these were generally red, and the notes had 
to be afterwards inserted by hand. Two specimens 
of the lines so produced are shown: a Hymrariam 
of 1475, and a Missal of 1485, printed at Lyons. 
To Wynkyn de Worde mnst be awarded the palm 
for having first succeeded in prodncing music from 
type in one printing. All authorities have hitherto 
asserted that the musical example in his * Poly- 
chronicon” (1495) was produced from a wooden 
block, but it needs only a very slight examination 
of the book shown in the Caxton Exhibition to 
prove that the statement was inerror, We are told 
that Wynkyn de Worde was his own type-founder, 
and it is therefore reasonable to conclude that the 
pieces necessary to produce the example referred to 
were cast by himself; and it must not be forgotten 
that Caxton had previously printed the “Polychron- 
icon,” and had left a blank space for the insertion 
of the music by hand, There exists in the British 
Museum a little music-book, printed, and dated 1530, 
an oblong quarto; its only title is, ‘‘ In this boke ar 
cdteyned XX sdges, IX of IIIT ptes and XI of thre 
ptes ;” the music is sacred and secular, and it 1s re- 
markable that the book has escaped the notice of 
Hawkins, Burney, Ames. Herbert, and Dibden, and 
if it be, as is most probable, a production of Wyn- 
kyn de Worde, it proves that he was also able to 
produce music from type in two printings equal to 
anything which can be found of his great contem- 
porary, Petrucci; and if, as is likely, he also cast 
this type himself, it is curious that no other exam- 
ples of his music printing are at present to be found. 
Having mentioned Petrucci, the celebrated Italian, 
to whom is usually attributed the honor of having 
first produced type music from two printings, we 
are bound to remark that not one single speci- 
men of his work is shown in the Exhibition. This 
is much to be regretted, as his printings are all of 
great beauty, and, like the Wynkyn de Worde in 
the British Museum, very superior in yom g to the 
numerous specimens in two colors, red and black, 
which were for a considerable period issned from 
the various presses in England and the Continent. 
We here find copies of the well talked of but rarely 
seen “ Merbecke Common Praier noted,” and of the 
more beautiful but less familiar examples from 
abroad, some printed on vellum, but the majority on 
paper. 

The exhibits of music printing are very proper] 
divided into sections: ene first, hone tM ei 4 
blocks, the second from type in red and black, the 
third from type in one color and one printing only : 
in this class, in addition to Higden’s book before 
mentioned, we find many charming books issued by 
John Daye, the bold type of Griffin used for Bar- 
nard’s “Church Music,” and the curious Butler's 
“Feminin Monarchie,” printed at Oxford by Tur- 
ner in 1634, who was obliged to have a special ty 
cast to represent Butler's attempt at phonetic spell- 
ing. We can also observe that the type printers 
made no attempt at producing a score ; the music, if 
not in single-voice parts, has the four parts quite 
distinet and separate on the two opposite pages. 
Sometimes, as in some of Playford’s books, and in 
Butler’s “ Feminin Monarchie,” the separate parts 
are printed so that the singers may stand opposite 
each other, and this has caused many an innocent 
remark from uninitiated visitors to the Exhibition, 
that the “stupid people have printed the music up- 
side down,” Special attention should be called to 
some other books in this section, such as the Missal 
of Animuccia, printed in Rome in 1567, of Orlando 
di Lasso, printed in Germany in 1574, and a very 
early score of madrigals by Venosa, printed at Gen- 
oa in 1613; nor must we forget a book printed in 
Vienna (Liszt's Mass), the largest score ever set up 
in type. The next section which presents itself to 
our notice is that of music printed from engraved 
plates, and here again we are enabled to correct the 
prevalent error in respect to the “ Parthenia” pro- 
duced in London by Hole in 1611, and always re- 
garded as the earliest of its kind, but which had 
really been anticipated by Kapsberger’s works, 
some of them published in Rome in 1604; many of 
the books exhibited in this division represent a per- 





fection which seems quite unattainable by our mod- 








ern of stamping. Space will not permit us 
to particularize, bet we must not fail to call atten- 
tion to the few pages engraved by Sebastian Bach, 
the great composer, with his own hand, nor of the 
collection of songs engraved by Johnson of Edin- 
burgh for Domenico Corri, and which is remarkable 
as being the first music book printed with ‘‘a prop- 
er accompaniment ” for harpsichord or pianoforte ; 
previous to its publication it was usual to write 
what is called a figured bass, from which the per- 
former had to elaborate an accompaniment accord- 
ing to his fancy or skill. The improvement, which 
Corri seems to have invented, as he calls it Corri’s 
new system, was of vast importance mnsically 
speaking. We must pass on to consider stamped 
music, which to the ordinary observer has a very 
similar appearance to engraved, but which is, of 
course, produced by a much more speedy and easy 
process. Stam music, we can see, was often 
very bad, and had a tendency to become worse ; 
but the Germans of late years have revived the art 
and are able to show works which put us English 
to the blush ; we are, however, enabled to make a 
comparison between Wagner's “Gitterdimmerung,” 
published at Maeyence last year, and Purcell’s 
“ Yorkshire Feast,” just completed in London, and 
all to the advantage of the latter; we hail the omen 
as a promise of better things to come. 

A very small case contains the books shown as 
specimens of ‘‘ Tablature and other Modifications of 
Notation ;” the various works, curious and inter- 
esting as they are, could easily have been supple- - 
mented had space permitted ; and this brings us an 
opportunity of referring to a fact which must be ob- 
vious to the most cursory observer—the need of 
adequate space and accommodation. Hundreds of 
books which ought to be shown are not here at all, 
and many of those exhibited should have been 
shown in duplicate, and sometimes in triplicate, for 
oftentimes the title-page and colophon are even 
more interesting from one point of view than any 
interior page. Two roomy glazed cupboards at one 
end of the gallery contain some of the books which 
the sub-committee had to set aside unopened for 
want of show-room. There ought not to have been 
any difficulty in this respect at South Kensington, 
and the fact and results are much to re- 
gretted. 

We have said nothing of two cases filled with 
books recently sent from Rome by the Italian Gov- 
ernment, but which arrived too late for proper clas- 
sification and placement in the various sections. 
Although frequently duplicates of works to be found 
in other cases, they are worthy of mention, not on- 
ly for their intrinsic value and excellent preserva- 
tlon, but also for the kindly feeling shown in select- 
ing and forwarding them to this country, 

From the foregoing remarks it will be gathered 
that the collection of printed music at the Caxton 
Exhibition, notwithstanding its numerous short- 
comings and missing links, more than justifies the 
hopes and anticipations of the promoters of the 
Commemoration.— W. H. Cummixes in the Athe- 
neeum, 
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The Italian Operas. 
(Reminiscences of 1877, from the Scrap-book 
. of a Dilettante.) 
No. 1. 


ZARE THALBERG'S ZERLINA, 

Fortunately, Mdlle. Thalberg, whose entrance was 
greeted with prolonged applause, did much to com- 

nsate for the deficiencies of the others. Her voice is 
more beautiful than ever, and has become richer and 
stronger since last season. Whether it bas gained 
in flexibility and compass remains to be seen; but 
it was evident last night that she has been endowed 
by Nature with vocal gifts which, with proper cul- 
tivation, must speedily place her in the highest 
rank of the operatic profession. . . . . Her 
voice is of such remarkably rich quality throughout 
its entire compass that it will bear any amount of 
cultivation, and abundantly repay it. Last night 
its freshness and brilliancy imparted an irresistible 
charm to her execution of “ Batti, batti,” and other 

rtions of her rdle, and her intonation was fault- 
ess. The return of this charming young artist 
(now only in her nineteenth year) will enhance the 
attractions of the Royal Italian Opera, and her pop- 
ularity was attested by the warmth of her recep- 
tion.— Globe, May 5. 

No. 2. 
EMMA ALBANI'S OPHELIA, 


Beyond the fact that the Ophelia of Mdlle. Alba- 
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ni becomes year after year a more finished imper- 
sonation (more poetical it could hardly be), and 
that, both in a vocal and dramatic sense, it may 
fairly take rank with her Senta, Elizabeth, and E)- 
sa—her Wagnerian trilogy—there is nothing to add 
to what has already been said about it. To follow 
Christine Nilsson in this, one of the brightest of her 
creations, was no grateful task; but here success 
has recompensed ambition, and the Ophelia of the 
fair Canadian is pr d by competent judges 
only second to that of the fairer (blonder) Swede.— 
Graphic, June 23. 





No, 3. 
ADELINA PATTI’s CATARINA, 


ID’ Etoile du Nord appears to be growing in favor. 
* * * * At any rate, the opera that used to be 
played once at the close of the season for the bene- 
fit of Mdme. Patti, is now a more prominent feature. 
* * * #* Tt attracted an enormous house on 
Tuesday night, not a place being anywhere vacant, 
while the highest expectations of the audience were 
more than satisfied. * * * * Mdme, Patti 
was, of coure, the “ star” of the occasion, and never 
shone more brightly or with a steadier lustre. Her 
representation of Caterina amounted, indeed, both 
in a dr tic and ical sense, to one long tri- 
umph, The “Bohemienne,” the prayer “ Veglia 
dal ciel,” and the important music of the last act, 
including the well-known and ingenious trio for 
voice and flutes, were all given to perfection so ob- 
vious that it was not possible to conceive anything 
better. As to the great artist’s acting, the power 
of it is so well known that no word of description 
or of eulogy is needed.— Daily Telegraph, May 31. 


No. 4. 


ETHELKA GERSTER’S GILDA, 


On Tuesday night Rigoletto was performed, with 
the new singer, Mad. Gerster, as Gilda, We arein- 
clined to think that were Mad. Gerster to turn aside 
for a time from parts the prevalent characteristics 
of which are florid passages, more or less elaborate- 
ly embellished, and devote her attention seriously 
to the study and practice of the plain cantilena, 
where level singing is indispensable, she would im- 
prove the quality of her middle voice, without in 
any way endangering the supremacy of her favorite 
high notes. The manner in which she sang more 
than one cantabile phrase on Tuesday night con- 
vinced us of this. As examples, we would especial- 
ly point to her deiivery of the melodious passage, 
“‘ Quanto affetto,” ete., which begins Gilda’s share 
in the expressive duet with Rigoletto (“‘ Veglia, O ! 
donna, questo fiore,”) and the recital of the story of 
her clandestine meetings with Walter Maldé, the 
pretended student. The charming soliloquy, “Caro 
nome,” but for two ftorid cadenzas out of keeping 
with its character, would have been irreproachable. 


—Graphic, July 14. 





No. 5. 
CHRISTINE NILSSON’S RETURN. 


The palmiest days of this historic house* were 
su ted on Saturday, when Madame Christine 
Nilsson made her first appearance for the season. 
Rank and fashion once more thronged to the Hay- 
market, teurs of all cl crowded the interi- 
or, which by the way looked the picture of cheer- 
fulness, and the rule of the evening was enthusiastic 
applause, In the experience of many present the 
occasion may have derived added zest from the fact 
that Madame Nilsson first trod the new stage in the 
part chosen for her début on the old. Whether this 
was by design or not matters little. Nothing could 
have been more appropriate, and all among the au- 
dience who were present when, 11 years ago, a new 
prima donna burst upon their gratified sight, must 
have witnessed Saturday’s doings with special in- 
terest. Since she first played the Violetta of Za 
Traviata, the Swedish artist has undergone no in- 
considerable development as regards both the scope 
and character of her genius, There have been 
times when it seemed doubtful whether that devel- 
opment took precisely the right direction, but the 
strong good sense and quick perception of Madame 
Nilsson never fail in the long run to discover and 
correct mistakes, To these qualities the remarka- 
ble success obtained on Saturday night may in a 
large measure be attributed. Whatever tendency 
was once manifested towards an exaggerated style 
of acting has apparently been conquered, and Mad- 
ame Nilsson now makes a careful and artistic use 

of the large resources accumulated by her experi- 


* Her Majesty's Theatre. 








ence and by the natural growth of her eminent tal- 

ent. All the more interesting on this account was 

it to compare her present Violetta with that of her 

earliest appearance amongst us. None could have 

forgotten the winning gentleness and grace of the 

débutante, and none could fail to see that those qual- 

ities still exist in all their charm, united to the dra- 
matic power of a ripened artist. The advantage is 

thus in favor of the present over the past, and op- 
eragoers have thus good reason to congratulate 
themselves that Madame Nilsson is not only again 

engaged in their service, but better qualified than 
ever to satisfy their most exigent demands. We 
need not describe for the hundredth time all the in- 
cidents of an ‘ ovation,” such as the public bestow 
upon the prime favorites of the lyric stage, The 
reader may imagine all he can of the enthusiasm 
without much risk of going beyond the truth. An- 
imated by so warm a greeting, the Swedish artist 
exerted her whole powers, both as actress and sing- 
er; and when we say that her voice was as distin- 
guished as ever for that indefinable quality which 
makes it so eminently Auman, and therefore sym- 
pathetic, it may be assumed that the effect she pro- 
duced was immense. In point of simple fact, Mad- 
ame Nilsson has not often conquered the enthusias- 
tic approval of her audience by means 80 legitimate. 
No matter whether it was the brilliant music of the 
first act, the passionate strains of the second, or the 
pathetic melodies of the third, in each and all she 
sang like a great artist. Higher praise we cannot 
give; praise less high would fail in justice. We 
might dwell long upon the dramatic characteristics 
of Madame Nilsson’s Violetta, but, as they are per- 
fectly well known, to do so would be superfluous. 
Let us say, however—what, indeed, we have already 
indicated—that the assumption was one of excep- 
tional finish as well as breadth of outline. While 
she made a sufficiently striking figure in the earlier 
scenes, Violetta never appeared overdrawn, so that a 
perfect consistency was established between the gay 
reveller of the “ Libiamo” and the gir) whose love, 
in the last scene, conquers the assurance of coming 
death and conjures up a vision of happy life. This 
may be an idealized Violetta ; but, if any one makes 
the fact a ground of objection, the answer is that no 
other would be tolerated, even if it were not the busi- 
ness of the stage, as a branch of art, toimprove upon 
the realities of common, and, too often, repellent life. 
How much the audience admired the representation, 
and applauded the artist's tours de force, we need not 
stop to tell. Enough that Madame Nilsson re-estab- 
lished herself in the highest favor of the public.— 
Daily Telegraph, May 7. 
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The Cecilia, 


FIRST ANNUAL REPORT OF THE PRESIDENT, AT THE 
ANNUAL MEETING, JUNE, 1877. 





By a provision of the by-laws it becomes the duty 
of the President to make report at this time of the 
affairs of the Club, I therefore have the honor to 
submit the first annual report of the Cecilia as an 
independent organization, 

With the origin of the Club and its history pre- 
vious to the year just past, most of the active mem- 
bers are familiar. I will allude to them briefly for 
the information of those who have recently joined 
us, as well as of our associates, 

Three years ago it was proposed by the commit- 
tee of the Harvard Musical Association to introduce, 
as a new and attractive feature in their concerts for 
the coming season, part-singing for mixed voices, 
Some of the leading amateurs of Boston kindly lent 
their aid to the enterprise, by and from whom a 
music-commiitee was selected to act in concurrence 
with the Harvard concert-committee. The proposed 
number of the chorus was filled by the selection of 
about a hundred picked voices. A name was adopt- 
ed, and the excellent leader chosen who still con- 
ducts our practice and performances, 

Rehearsale were commenced in the ensuing au- 
tumn, and the Cecilia took part in four of the Har- 
vard Symphony Concerts of the season of 1874-5, 
—singing Mendelssohn's “ Walpurgisnacht ” (twice) 
and “ Lorelei,” Schumann’s “ Paradise and the Pe- 
ri,” Durante’s “‘ Magnificat,” and the Finale of the 
1st Act of Weber’s “ Euryanthe,” with full orches- 
tra, as well as some other part-music. After the 
close of the season, the Cecilia repeated “ Paradise 
and the Peri,” in Horticultural Hall, with piano ac- 
companiment. 

In the following autumn we assembled again, still 
under the patronage of the Harvard Musical Asso- 
ciation. We joined in three of the Symphony Con- 


certs of the season of 1875-6, giving Gade’s “Spring 
Greeting ” and ‘“‘ Comala,” Mendelssohn’s “ Lorelei ” 
and “ Laudate Pueri,” Schubert’s 23d Psalm (twice), 
Bach’s “ Ich hatte viel Bekiimmerniss,” the Weber 
Finale, previously given, etc., etc. 

At the close of this season, in the spring of 1876, 
it was felt by both parties that our connection with 
the Harvard Musical Association had not been alto- 
gether a success, On the one hand, the Cecilia had 
not been of the uniary advantage to the Har- 
vard which had been hoped for. The additional 
receipts to the Symphony Concerts from our per- 
formances were not sufficient to repay the expense 
which the Harvard incurred for our support, On 
the other hand, the Cecilia was placed under sever- 
al conditions of disadvantage and discouragement : 
(1st.) The Harvard Orchestra was too full for a 
small chorus, which had not yet acquired the unity, 
intensity, and carrying power only to be gained by 
long practice together of the same singers. Our 
feeble voices were quite lost in the great flood of 
sound. (2dly.) The fact that the Harvard perform- 
ances were given in the afternoon was unfavorable. 
Many singers, especially among the men, could not 
devote their business hours to music, and being un- 
able (or uncertain as to their ability) to assist at 
the concerts, took little interest in the rehearsals, 
(3dly.) The stage of the Music Hall, when occupied 
by a full orchestra, could not be arranged for the 
favorable presentation of a chorus as small as ours. 
Altogether, both parties perceived that it was best 
to separate, This we did with the good wishes of 
the Harvard for our future success, and with full 
recognition on our part that we owe our life to the 
association which has given birth to so many of the 
important musical enterprises of Boston. 

In now became our duty to provide for the con- 
tinuance of an organization which we believed de- 
served to live, not only for the good record which 
it had made, but also for the preservation of the ex- 
cellent material which it had brought together, 
hag the manifest need in Boston of just such a 
Club. 

A committee was appointed from our number, 
consisting of two from each vocal part, to confer 
with the existing music-committee and devise a plan 
for the organization of the Cecilia for the future. A 
plan was agreed upon and reported, contemplating 
active and associate members with assessments 
upon each, and suggesting the necessary details as 
to officers, meetings, rehearsals, performances, etc., 
—being in substance the same scheme afterwards 
embodied in our present by-laws. This report was 
accepted. A vote was passed to reorganize the Ce- 
cilia upon the plan reported, and the committee of 
eight was instructed and authorized to carry out 
the organization. 

The list of singing members was carefully revised, 
and the acceptance obtained of the ladies and gen- 
tlemen who were esteemed valuable active mem- 
bers, The first meeting of the Club in its new 
form was then held, at which the list of active mem- 
bers was confirmed, the by-laws adopted, and the 
offices filled. All this was done before we scattered 
for the summer, and the Cecilia, as an independent 
body, became an accomplished fact. 

In the autumn we d our work 
of the year. We also received the applications of 
those desiring to become associate members,— 
many more than we could possibly admit. We 
were obliged to limit the number to two hundred 
and fifty, for the reason that Horticultural Hall, in 
which we proposed to give our first series of con- 
certs, would not allow to more than this number 
(in addition to our active members) the two seats 
to which they would be entitled for each perform- 
ance, 

The programme which we presented to our asso- 
ciates embraced six entertainments (three concerts, 
each repeated), the music to be of a lighter charac- 
ter and greater variety than that which is offered 
by the larger choral eocieties. How well we have 
performed our promise we must leave our associ- 
ates to judge. Our three concert programmes in- 
cluded Gade’s “ Crusaders,” Mendelssohn’s “ 95th 
Psalm,” Schumann’s “ Paradise and the Peri,” Max 
Bruch’s “ Fair Ellen,” seven or eight part-songs for 
mixed voices, and a dozen or more solo songs by 
members of the Club and others, 

The music has been given with piano accompani. 
ment, excepting the “ Paradise and the Peri,” for 
which we had a small orchestra, 

a the merit of our performance it would be 
hardly becoming in your President to enlarge,— 
and, moreover, this is a point in which our audi- 
ences are far better critics than ourselves. Suffice 














it to say that the condition of singing in a smaller 
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hall and with piano accompaniment enabled us to 
hear ourselves better than ever before, and, let us 
trust, to profit by the hearing. 


1t is manifest that our choir needs strengthening 
in some parts,—that it has much yet to learn, and 
still more (in point of unity and clearness) to ac- 
quire insensibly by long and continuous singing to- 
gether. 


On the other hand your President may be par- 
doned the assertion that in the details of execution, 
in taste and refinement of performance, and in true 
musical feeling the Club has much upon which to 
pride itself, still more for which to be proud of its 
conductor, Every utterance, whether of words or 
music, has been intelligent, intelligible, and free 
from vulgarity of tone or pronunciation, The pro- 
grammes have been pure and well-constructed,—the 
concerts not so long as to be. wearisome, or so fre- 
quent ar to become hackneyed. 


And for the future each year must be one of im- 
provement. Everything is in our favor,—a well- 
selected chorus, a generous and appreciative body 
of associates, a high place in public esteem. Our 
future must do no discredit to our past. A more 
perfect balance of parts must be secured and main. 
tained, a stricter attendance and prnctuality en- 
forced, and such discipline established that the Club 
may not only appear at its best when before its as- 
sociates, but that every evening of rehearsal, and 
every moment of every evening, may bear its prop- 
er fruits. Every year so spent will be well spent, 
and at. the end of five years the Club will show re. 
sults in the performance of music for mixed voices 
which will compare favorably with anything which 
either this country or Europe has to offer. If in 
this department it shall accomplish half as much as 
has already been accomplished in Boston for male 
Eene- it will even then have reason for sat- 
sfaction, 

One consideration more before I conclude, and 
that is that the Club is no longer without rivals in 
its own peculiar field. Three years ago it took 
possession of an unoccupied ground. It intended 
to differ both in degree and kind from the great 
choral societies on the one hand, which present 
great choral works heroically, and sometimes a little 
in the rough,—and, on the other hand, from the 
numerous small clubs which meet privately for their 
own amusement, 

We did not, to be sure, leave amusement out of 
consideration, but we meant to accomplish some- 
thing besides; to do worthy things in a worthy 
manner ; to offer an example of what part-singing 
can be made by expending the proper work upon 
the proper material ; and above all, while cultivat- 
ing the means not to forget the high end, the pur- 
suit of art for art’s sake, ever remembering that the 
most exquisite singing may not be music, just as 
the most perfect elocution may fall short of elo- 
quence. 

All this is still our aim, but we are no longer 
alone. At least one other society in Boston has 
embarked upon the same mission. This is no rea- 
son for discouragement, but an added stimulus. 
There is work enough for all, Let us bid our rivals 
good-speed, and hope to receive from them a like 
greeting. By our friendly emulation the good 
cause will in any event be the gainer. 

The list of active members of the Club during the 
past year has comprised one hundred and thirty-one 
voices,—thirty-seven soprano, twenty-eight alto, 
thirty-one tenor, and thirty-five bass, The real 
working force. however, has consisted of not more 
than one hundred voices. 

From these figures two things are apparent: 
first, that we still have some active members whose 
indifference renders them useless, who must be re- 
placed by more valuable material ; and, secondly, 
that the balance of parts needs correction. The 
rectification of the Club in these respects will be 
the first duty of the coming season. 

The work of the next year is already mainly laid 
out, and the entire prospectus will be prepared be- 
fore we begin our rehearsals for the autumn, We 
shall probably give, as during the past year, three 
concerts, each repeated. The programmes which 
we have in view comprise Mendelssohn’s “ Athalie,” 
and one or more of his shorter Psalms, Handel's 
“ Acis and Galatea,” new cantatas by Rheinberger 
and Hotaene, pocketing? for female voices by Gade 
and others, madrigals or part-songs for mixed voices, 
and solo pieces, 

Looking back upon the past three years, we are 
sensible that our efforts have met with encourage 





ment. Appreciation has been accorded to our mer- 
its and indulgence to our short-comings. We grate- 
fully renew our service, with the oe and intent 
that our future shall do credit to ourselves and pro- 
mote the cause in which we are engaged. 
S. Lorarop Trornpike, 
President of the Cecilia, 
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Our Coming Musical Season. 

We have usually been able, by this time, to hold 
up before our readers a somewhat rich and tempt- 
ing prospect of an approaching musical season. 
But this time our musical providers are either very 
slow or very silent in their plans and preparations, 
Let us hope, however, that we shall not have to 
take too seriously the jocose comment which arose 
inevitably to many lips at the first mention of the 
last week’s very popular and very interesting (al- 
though painful) exhibition in our noble Music Hall: 
“Music has gone to the dogs in Boston.” The 
whole secret of the real or apparent apathy lies, we 
are persuaded, in the financial depression of the 
times, which, until it be substantially relieved, 
weighs more and more heavily from year to year ; 
but when it is relieved, the life and force of the re- 
action will be all the greater, quickening to new 
activity, and adding new zest to all the elements of 
social and artistic life——music perhaps the most of 
any ; for we have lost no jot of our belief that mu- 
sic is essential to the best life and culture of this 
community, part of the vital, spiritual atmosphere 
by which we live. 

Already there is felt a moving of the waters. 
Signs of a revival of business are eagerly hailed 
and flashed through the newspapers. There will 
be music if these prove not false. And possibly the 
most we have to fear, as in some seasons past, is 
that it may be overdone; that enterprise and spec- 
ulation may be stimulated beyond all just propor- 
tion to the real wants,—and to the letting down of 
the standard of pure taste and drowning out of sight 
the landmarks of our real progress; for what’ will 
“pay” under the name of Art, is not always what 
is best for Art.—Some glimmerings there are al- 
ready on the horizon,—perhaps enough to herald a 
full day ; some scattering announcements, or vague 
promises, of operas, concerts, oratorios, of which 
we will here bring together such as have reached 
us (though some we may have mislaid and forgot- 
ten), in the which the reader may perhaps see 
“ some sparkles of a better hope.” 

First, then, in the matter of Oratorio and great 
Choral works, we depend, of course, on our old 
Handel and Haydn Society, and all we know of 
their next season's programme is: that they propose 
soon (Oct. 10) to give another performance, by way 
of prelude to the season proper, of Elijah, in the Tab- 
ernacle, with Mme. Pappenheim, and we presume 
Mr. C. R. Adams as before ; that their chief subject 
of study—a task of completion, and still, in more 
than one sense, of novelty, will be the St. Matthew 
Passion Music of Bach, which it is proposed to bring 
out for the first time entire; and that, for the rest, 
several of the grand old favorites, which always 
must be heard,—if not for our own sake, for our 
children’s,—the Afessiah certainly, possibly Judas 
Macca eus, or Joshua, or St. Paul, or The Seasons, 
etc., etc., will come as they are wanted. 

The Symphony Concerts of the Harvard Musical 
Association (thirteenth season), as usual, will be ten 
in number, in the Music Hall, five of them on alter- 
nate Thursdays, Nov. 8 and 22, Dec. 6 and 20, Jan, 
8; then a pause of four weeks, followed by five 





more concerts, with the same regularity, on Jan. 81, 
Feb. 14 and 28, and March 14 and 28. The pro- 
grammes are not yet sufficiently matured, or even 
aketched, to warrant any announcement; but the 
last year’s satisfactory experience is earnest that 
something at least quite as good may be cxpected 
both as to matter and performance. 

—The Concerts at Cambridge in the Sanders 
Theatre, (second season) under Professor Paine's 
direction, are already well subscribed for and, we 
believe, substantially arranged. There will be 
three orchestral concerts, with the Thomas orches- 
tra, and three of chamber music, as before. As 
this will bring Theodore Thomas this way three 
times during the winter, it may be presumed that 
he will avail himself of these opportunities to give 
us a few concerts here in Boston; although, if he 
is really to conduct the Philharmonic Society in 
New York, what with its six concerts and six pub- 
lic rehearsals, with as many more of the Brooklyn 
Philharmonic, besides his Symphony Concerts there 
in his own name, it would seem that he could have 
little time for excursions into New England.—Of 
any new orchestra, or any new material for an or- 
chestra, however anxiously we may “look out 
toward the sea,” there is no sign to report, not ev- 
en “a little cloud no bigger than a man’s hand.” 

Foremost in the field, armed and equipped in com- 
plete steel, and duly heralded through all the ad- 
vertising trumpets, are the travelling Quintet and 
other little Clubs of artists, all of whom hail from 
here, but give us little of their music, none of their 
help where they are so much needed, in our local 
orchestra. Nor inthe countries North and West 
and South, which are to be favored with their vis- 
its, and where they propose to perform a “ mission- 
ary labor” in disseminating “a taste for higher 
music,” at the sarne time that they keep at least one 
eye open to their own material interests, may they 
venture, save in very exceptional instances, to give 
such programmes as have come to be demanded 
here, Is this centrifugal habit of our abler artists, 
after all, so necessary ? Would it not be possible 
so to organize our musical interests, that quite as 
constant and remunerative a field for the best pow- 
ers of these artists could be fourd within the circle 
of fifty miles around Boston, as the whole wide 
West affords? Every considerable town or city, 
which can be reached in two or three hours from 
this musical centre, can now boast its scores or hun- 
dreds of true lovers of good classical music. Why 
can they not be enrolled at the beginning of each 
season as subscribers to a series of concerts, one in 
each of fifty or a hundred places, enough, together 
with the demand on the part of the “ Hub ” itself, to 
furnish employment, the whole winter through, for 
all these artists,—employment of a kind far worth- 
ier of their taste, their aspiration and their charac- 
ter as artists, and costing far less wear and tear of 
travel and fatigue and all annoying and distasteful 
circumstances? Is there pot in each town the one 
live man, the one practical enthusiast, (or, 
better still, the one live woman,) who will take 
the initiative, and go to work with zeal and en- 
ergy among his music-loving neighbors, till he en- 
lists them all in the support of a delightful series of 
concerts by one or the other of these Clubs? Let 
the “ Hub” begin; the “sub-Hubs” must follow; 
and then we shall have here at home again the ben- 
efit of our own best musicians; then shall we have 
not only the choice chamber music, the string 
Quartets, etc., of which we have suffered dearth for 
several years, but also a strong reinforcement of 
the string department of our orchestra, the main- 


stay of all good music in a city.—Who responds ? 
If all speak at once, so much the better; in music 
that is possible, without confusion.—But now for 
the announcements, 
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Of the oldest of these Clubs, which, but for Mr. 
Ryan, would retain about as much of its identity as 
the famons gun of which lock, stock and barrel had 
been renewed, we read: 

The Mendelssohn Quintette club has been reorganized, 
and now makes claims upon the public and critieal favor 
of perhaps a higher character than ever before. Mr. S. 
E. Jacobsohn takes Mr. Schultze’s place as first violin; 
and, although the loss of the latter must be greatly de- 
plored, Mr. Jacobsohn’s record as leader of the violins 
in the Thomas orchestra is of the very best sort, and his 
acquixition must be a great satisfaction to Boston. Mr. 
Gustav Dannreuther, the second violin. comes of a noted 
musical family, and has won an excellent reputation, 
both as violinist and pianist. Mr. Edward Heindl, Mr. 
Ryan and Mr. Hennig retain the positions which they 
have always filled with such distinguished success; and 
Mr. Alexander Heindl, whose services as contrabassist 
have been often called in‘o requisition by the Quintette 
of late vears, is added as a permanent member. With 
such a force the club ought to keep all the ground it has 
already won, and even advance to new and greater tri- 
umphs. Mr. Thomas Ryan is the business agent of the 
club, and is prepared to make engagemente in its behalf. 


The Club are also to he assisted by a fresh Sopra- 
no singer, who made a good impression in their 
concerts last year,—Miss Ella C. Lewis. We are 
glad to learn, too, that they will return to New 
England for a part of December and January, when 
we may expect a few concerts from them. Their 
repertoire includes, besides works of the classical 
masters, some from the new school, naming Wag- 
ner, Brahms, Rubinstein, Saint-Saéns, ett., while 
“an effort will he made to introduce some works of 
the leading American composers,” 

The Boston Philharmonic Club, for this (its third) 
year, in the glowing language of its managerial 
prospectus : 

Contains, BERNHARD LISTEMANY, the greatest Violin- 
ist in America; his brother, Fritz LIsTEMANN, a very 
distinguished Artist; ADoLF Bez, the great French 
Horn Virtuoso; ADOLF HARTDEGEN, “ the ideal Violon- 
cellist ;’” EUGENE WEINER, the celebrated Flute Virtu- 
oso; and ALEXANDER FREYGANG, one of the World’s 
greatest Harpists, late Soloist to the Czar of St. Peters- 
burg. Russia. 

The fine Soprano (Mr. Osgood’s pupil) Mrs, Hat- 
tie Clark Gates, will accompany them in all their 
wanderings. We have as yet no positive assurance 
of hearing them in Boston, though there would 
secm to be a moral necessity and certainty that 
such fine concerts as they have given us cannot be 
dispensed with. 

There is also announced a new company, uniting 
literature with music, which takes the name of Tue 
Atieyx—Cayvan Company of Boston, composed of the 
following artists: Mrs. E. A. Humphrey-Allen (pu-* 
pil of Miss Doria), Soprano; Miss Georgia E. Cay- 
van, reader and elocutionist ; Mr. Carl Jasper, Oboe 
Soloist ; and as leader, Charles N. Allen, violinist, 
late of the Mendelssohn Quintette Club. Whether 
in the pauses of their journeying they will favor 
Boston, we are not informed. 


Of Piano-forte Concerts, or Recitals, the first an- 
nounced (place not named) are those of 


Miss Amy Fay, who will begin early in the season a 
series of pianoforte recitals, at which the following- 
named works will be performed: Bach—Preludes and 
fugues in F-minor and B-minor; Bourreé, A-minor. 
Hesler—Gigue. Gluck—Gavotte. Beethoven—Sonata 
quasi Fantasia, op. 27, No, 1; Sonata Pastorale, op. 28; 
Grande Sonate, op. 53; thirty-two variations in C-minor. 
Chopin—Concerto, F-minor, op. 21 (with pianoforte ac- 
companiment); Andante Spianato and Polonaise, op. 22; 
Ballades, op. 23 and 47; Nocturnes, Nos. 1 and 2, op. 15; 
Concert Study, No. 11, op. 25; Chant Polonais, arranged 
by Liszt. Mendelssohn—Song without words, “Duetto.” 
Schumann—Des Abends. Schubert—Elegy. Liszt— 
Rhapsodie Hongrovise, No. 14; Concert Study, “Gnomen- 
Reigen;’’ Nocturne, “ Liebestraume.” Wagner-Liszt 
—Spinning song. Raff—Mirchen, op. 102, No. 4; Cap- 
riccio. Rubinstein—Nouvelle melodie. Tausig—Valse, 
“‘ Nacht-Falter;”’ d’apres Strauss. Jensen—Canzonet. 
J.K. Paine—Country Sccnes. Jerome Hopkins—Mid- 
night Barcarvlie. 





Of other resident pianists. or piano-playing artists, 
whom we are proud to call our own, the name is legion, 
and some of them are admirable interpreters of what is 


best in music, (for probably not many will subscribe to 
the somewhat paradoxical opinion expressed by the 
writer of the suggestive article on “ Piano Teachers and 
Concert Pianists ” which we printed in our last that 
there is only one piano virtuoso in America, and that 
one Mrs. Julia Rivé-King. now in Chicago) So far we 
hear nothirg of the concert plans of any of them; doubt- 
less one by one the whole fleet of them wil! soon venture 
out from the enug harbors where they mend their nets 
and teach the young. 


The Vocal Cluhs, hoth male and mixed. are all busy in 
the preparation of their programmes, and will soon be- 
gin their rehearsals, Of the plans of the Cecilia, the very 
sensible and interesting first annual report of its presi- 
dent. which we have ventnred to copy in another column, 
will give a pretty clear iidlea. The spirit shown is admi- 
rable and fu'lof promise. Of the works there mentioned 
for performance we unders'and that one is the Cantata 
bv Hofmann on the “Fair Melusina’? legend. The 
Royiston Cluh, both as mixed chorus, and as male part- 
song Club, will not be behindhand in good works; and 
the Foster Club will continue to let us hear works which 
have been only read or talked about before. 

The German Opera Company, recruited in Europe by 
our whilom townsman, Mr. C. R. Adama, was mentioned 
in our last with an enumeration of the leading artists. It 
is to be under the management of Mr. J. C. Freyer, and 
will open on the 22nd of October, for two weeks, at the 
Boston Theatre. We had the pleasure of meeting Mr. 
Adams last week, who assured us that it will not be 
merely a Meyerbeer and Wagner Opera. but that Fidelio, 
Don Giovanni and the like will certainly be given, and 
even that we may have a chance to hear one of the love- 
liest of Mozart’s operas, always heretofore denied us, his 
Entfiihrung aus dem Serail.—the one he composed in his 
first love for Constance Weber, who became his wlfe. 
This is almost too good a thing to hope; but if it should 
well presented, what could be newer or more attrac- 

ive? 





Verpi-Wacner. In turning over the pages of 
an old volume of our Journal, we lit upon a long 
forgotten record of our impressions after listening 
in New York to the first performance in this coun- 
try of Il Trovatore (in the Spring of 1855), And we 
are tempted to reproduce the closing passage, on 
account of the analogy which it suggests with the 
new phase of musical experience we are now pass- 
ing through. What was there said of Verdi's mu- 
sic, will it not equally well apply, with certain qual- 
ifications, to that of Richard Wagner? Instead of 
“Italian Opera,” where it occurs below, read recent 
German Opera, and would it not be thought that 
we were writing of to-day ? 


0-48 “ We find nothing in it that shows prog- 
ress; above all, no signs of a more true and whole- 
some tendency, but only a hardened habit in the 
same false way ;—the way of substituting strong, 
glaring, and intense effects for real inspirations of 
sincere human life and feeling. Whatever power, 
whatever beauty, whatever brilliancy it may pos- 
sess, this never strikes you as sincere music. These 
are not the natural tones and melodies of human 
loves and griefs, and joys and longings, clothed in 
nature’s sympathetic harmony. These are bold, ar- 
tificial onslaughts upon your supposed jaded and 
hlasés sympathies and sensibilities, as if to treat you 
with the rare novelty of an emotion! or rather, a 
sensation, Expressive music must give way to pun- 
gent music. Nothing but spice and red pepper can 
excite the palate, When in Art it comes to this, 
are we not very near the last expiring stage? If 
this be the logical and necessary result of the un- 
folding genius of Italian [German] Opera, then what 
more can there be to hope from the Italian Opera 
except the end? Such ion. lurid, overstrained in- 
tensity in music indicates a half burned out state. 
Have you watched with swelling heart the growing, 
changing miracle of one of our superb autumn sun- 
sets? There comes a moment when the rich and 
wondrous beauty of the clouds all melts into one 
uniform, hotly glowing, brilliant, brassy color, as 
if their glory had burned down to coal ; it is splen- 
did, it is wonderful, but it is the last phase of light 
and brilliancy before all fades into cold ashy grey, 
and sense of night and nothingness, until the resur- 
rection of another day. That often sadly experi- 
enced spectacle would somehow keep coming back 
to us as the type and analogue in nature of this hy- 

r-intense Verdi [Wagner] phase of lyric Art. 

Ve welcomed Verdi for a brief while once, when 
we had been having nothing but the tender senti- 
ment and sweets of poor Bellini and of Donizetti. 
Gladly now do we go back to them, (they at least 
give you something natural, and dare sometimes to 
deal with near and common subjects) ;—thrice glad- 
ly to Rossini, though he be not by any means the 
deepest of tone-poets, But in the lightest musical 





comedy, wedded, it nay be, with the broadest farce, 
there is sometimes more true musical inspiration 
and refreshment, more that is humanizing and re- 
fining, more that may lift one into the ideal and 
pure atmosphere of Art, than in these highly spiced 
servings-up of far-fetched tragical and monstrous 
[Edda-ic] subjects.” 





Mustcat Contests, The London Globe has the 
following remarks on a recent trial of skill among 
the piano-playing pupils at the Paris Conserva- 
toire :— 


“The rage for competitive examinations in Paris, 
which quite outstrip anything that we have estab- 
lished on this side of the Straits, is aptly illustrated 
by the musical contests which take place annually 
about this time of the vear. The Conservatoire, 
like other artistic, scientific, and literary institutions 
in France, is profoundly convinced that the best or 
only way to encourage talent is to reward the most 
diligent and successful students; and the conse- 
quence is that it sets apart no inconsiderable portion 
of its funds for the purpose of providing prizes in 
the various departments which it includes, A few 
days ago it was the turn of the pianoforte pupils to 
enter the lists in public rivalry. A formidable list 
of competitors was made out, the entries including 
no less than twenty-one young gentlemen pianists 
and thirty-seven young ladies. The ordeal through 
which these young aspirants to fame had to pass 
was sufficiently monotonous. One after another, 
from 9 o'clock till midday, the gentlemen played 
with varying success, a sonata of Schumann, and 
one after another, in similar style, from 2 o'clock 
till 8 p.m., the ladies executed as best they might, a 
scherzo from Chopin. To listen to the repeated 

rformance of these two pieces for some nine hours 
in one day might be supposed an act of devotion 
which few could undertake, and amounts, it may 
reasonably seem to us, to something like an act of 
heroism, when the whole affair takes place during 
the dog-days. A humane person would be inclined 
to pity, with all his heart, the unfortunate “jury” 
charged with awarding the prize, and to wonder 
how any men could be found to undertake the task. 
Bunt any such feelings of sympathy would be found- 
ed on a complete misconception of the Parisian char- 
acter. It appears that the directors of the Conserv- 
atoire were besieged for days with applications for 
places at this artistic exhibition. The room was 
crowded, the most intense interest was manifested 
during the performance, and the young lady of fif- 
teen who has carried off the prize, sees her name 
now Fras in all the papers in some of the larg- 
est of type. This manner of encouraging and in- 
troducing talent is rather strange to our ideas, but 
it is one which, if it be judged by its results in Par- 
is, is certainly effectual.” 


The Worcester Musical Convention. 
[From the Worcester Gazette.]} 


The managers of the Worcester County Musical Asso- 
ciation have practically completed their arrangements 
for the annual week of song, to begin on the 24th in- 
stant. They have arranged to en a the space for 
seating the chorus, and 1n every possible way have Bc 
— pac Faso convenience and comfort of all who join in 

exercises. 


The pro me for the week includes, besides the reg- 
ular practice work of the chorus mornings and after- 
noons, an unusual series of first-class concerts, to which 
the public is expected to respond with such a patron 
as shall mark its appreciation of the enterprise of the 
managers. 

Six concerts and two matinées are promised, and the 
list of those who are to appear includes both old favor- 
ites and new names of renown. 


The first concert will be.held on Wednesday after- 
noon, when Miss Lillian Bailey, Miss E. M. Whiting of 
Springfield, and Mr. B. T. Hammond, the Philharmonic 
club and the great chorus of the association will appear. 
Messrs. Allen, Sumner and Story will have charge of pi- 
ano and or.zan accowpaniments of this and all the con- 
certs of the week. 

On Wednesday evening a miscellaneous concert will 
be given by Mrs. H. E. H Carter, Mr. Ch. Fritsch, Dr, 
C. A. Guilmette, the chorus and the Philharmonic club. 

Stearns’s mass in D is to _— on Thursday after- 
noon, with Miss Patrick, Mrs. Munroe and Messrs. Stan- 
ley and Stoddard in the solo parts, and the choruses by 
the association. The Temple — of Boston, Mes- 
srs. Fitz, Fessenden, Cook and Ryder, will also introduce 
miscellaneous selections. 

On Thursday evening there will be a grand artists’ con- 
cert, in which Madame Eugenie Pappenheim, Mlle. An- 
tonia Henne, Messrs. Joseph Maas and A. E. Stedcard, 
the Temple quartette and the chorus will have parts. 

The instrumental concert will be given on Friday after- 
noon, at which the Germania orchestra will present 
Gade’s syraphony in B-flat. with other selections, assist- 
ed by a oe including Mrs. McDo. ald, née Stone, 
Miss Ita Welsh and Messrs. Stanley and M. W. Whitney, 
and the chorus. 
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The culmination of interest will occur on Friday even- 
ing, when Handel’s heroic oratorio, “‘ Joshua,” will be 
given, with Madame Pappenheim, Mile. Henne and Mes- 
srs. Maas and Whitney in yoo and the chorus- 
es by the whole force of the tion, with the Ger- 
mania orchestra and the great organ. 

Such a variety of music, - 4 such artists, is a venture, 
even for Worcester, where the former efforts of the as- 
sociation have been sustained. It will demand and re- 
quire a generous patronage. The association merits 
patron because it is a home institution which has 
done much to develop and cultivate musical taste, and 
also because they offer to the public something which is 
well worth more than it costs. 





Tne THREE Cuork FestivAL. The programme of 
the 154th Festival of the Three Choirs of Gloucester, 
Hereford, and Worcester, to be held at the first-named 
place in the first week in September, has been issued. 
Although hopes were entertained a fortnight since that 
Malle. Tietjens would be sufficiently recovered to fulfil 
her engagement as principal soprano, that hope is aban- 
doned. Mdile. Albani will take the major part of the 
music originally assigned to Mdlle. Tietjens. The Festi- 
val opens on Tuesday, the 4th of September, with full 
morning service at the Cathedral, on which occasion the 
Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol, who has hitherto held 
aloof from active participation in these Festivals, wiil 
preach the sermon on behalf of the widows and orphans. 
In the afternoon Zilijah will be given; on Wednesday 
morning Bach's Passion and Beethoven's Mount of Olives, 
and in the evening Mendeisgohn's St. Paul and Part I. of 
Haydn's Creation ; on Thursday morning & miscellane- 
ous selection of sacred works, including Mendelssohn’s 
Hymn of Praise, Brahms’ Requiem, “ Blessed are they,” 
and the late Dr’ Wesley's anthem, “The Wilderness; ” 
on Friday morning Handel’s Messiah. There will be sec- 
uler concerts at the Shire Hall on Tuesday and Thurs- 
day nights, and Evening Service, with band and chorus, 
in the nave of the Cathedral on Friday. The list of 
stewards includes the names of ang Lend hundred no- 
blemen and gentlemen.—Lond, Mus. World, Aug. 24. 





HANOvVER8.—On the 14th August the highly-esteemed 
Court Kapellmeister Fischer, successor of Marschner, 
died at a public dinner given by a few friends in his 
honor on his return from a long journey. He was re- 
counting to them in jocular manner how he had trav- 
elled from Munich to Cassel in seven hours—when, just 


as he was going to say “ Cassel,” he fell back dead. He 
was one of the giants of the old school, like Marschner, 
Spohr, Guhr, Esser, etc. The Court Theatre now, a few 
days before its re-opening, is without a conductor.—Mu- 
sical World. 





SuMMER SEASON IN GERMANY.—As is usual at this 
time of the year, German musical life during the past 
few weeks has found its concentrated expression in a 
number of festivals, some of them of annual recurrence, 
others of more spontaneous character, arranged either 
for the purpose of aiding financially some special pro- 
ject, or co obtain a hearing under exceptional advantag- 
es for some particular work ; or, indeed, merely with the 
view of promoting that personal interchange of ideas 
which is one of the chief benefits accruing from such 
gatherings. Besides the Annual Festival of the Lower 
Rhine, held this year at Cologne, and the second Silesian 
Festival, held at Breslau, there have been similar festive 
meetings at Graz, Carlsruhe, Cassel, Creuznach, and 
other towns. The performance of works of considerable 
interest given in connection with the meeting of the Allge- 
meine Deutsche Musik- Verein at Hanover, are mentioned 
as coming under the same category. Among the new 
works performed on the latter occasion, both the Neue 
Zeitachrift fir Musik and the Neue Berliner Musik Zeitung 
speak in most favorable terms of Mile. Ingeborg von 
Bronsart’s graceful music to Goethe's dramatic trifle, 
“Jery und Bately,” additional interest being derived 
from the fact—as yet unconventional in a work of simi- 
lar pretensions—of its emanating from the pen of a lady. 
The effect of Liszt's “ 8t. Elizabeth,” which formed part 
of the same series of performances, was unfortunately 
destroyed by the painfully apparent incapacity of the 

luctor—the poser being present on the occasion ; 
while the splendid representation of Byron's “Manfred,” 
with Schumann's profoundly suggestive and illustrative 
music, created a deep impression. One of the chief feat- 
ures at the Cologne Festival was unquestionably the 
performance under the composer's personal direction of 
Verdi's * Requiem.” Both choir and orchestra were 
most demonstrative in their admiration of the Italian 
maestro, who, at the conclusion of the performance, was 
presented with a silver laurel wreath bearing on each 
leaf the inscription of the respective names of the don- 
ors (ladies of the choir), as well as with a dation de mesure 
worked in ivory and handsomely ornamented with gold. 
In a letter addressed to Ferdinand Hiller, the maestro 


expresses his deepsense of gratitude for the reception 
accorded to him on the part of the German people, and 
his unbounded admiration for the talent and devotion 
displayed in the execution of his work, 








The London Opera Season. 


The following operas have been produced during the 
past Opera Season in the two Opera Houses in London: 
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THE profit of the Salzburg festival, it is calculated 
will amount to between 3,000 and 4.000 florins. The mu- 
sic performed is said to have been of little or no inter- 
est. Only one great work of Mozart’s was given—the 
Symphony in C, “ Jupiter; "’ and it seems that most of 
the time was spent in eating, drinking, speechifying, 
and “ hoch,” added to excursions in the mountains. 


THE event of importance in the musical circle in Ham- 
burg is to be the second centenary jubilee of the town 
theatre. On the 2nd of January, 1878, it will be 200 years 
since the first opera in Germany was ormed. e 
theatre was nm in 1676 and finished in 1677. First 
adopted for plays and dramas, it was afterwards devot- 
ed to opere, first opera given was “Adam and 
Eve,” libretto by Richter, music by Franz Sheil. This 
was followed by “ The Devil is Loose,”” which some be- 
lieve to have been its precursor: to one of the two, at 
any rate, the distinction of being the first German opera 
ever played at this theatre is due. The coming festival 
on the 2nd January will be one of peculiar attraction, and 
if the score exists, to compare the past with the present. 
“ The Devil is Loose” with “Der Ring des Nibelungen.” 


FLotow’s new opera, “‘ Die Musikanten,” founded up- 
on incidents in the early life of Mozart, is to be per- 
formed at Turin, next October. The libretto has already 
been translated into Italian. 


HERR RICHARD WAGNER has gone to Weimar from 
Ems, and is busy writing his new opera, “ Parcival.” 
Some who have been privileged to hear extracts from 
“ Parcival ” say it is to be “ colossal ""—the conventional 
admiration-word used by Wagner's proselytes—bet- 
oe se than anything the master has hitherto given 

» the world. 


Mr. W. H. GLADSTONE, a son of the ex-Prime Minis- 
ter, has translated from the German Justus Thibaut’s 


work on “ Purity in Music and Art.” The father of the 
translator has added a prefatory note to the translation. 


PRoMISEs of new operas in France and Belgium are 
numerous. There will be “‘ Nero,” at the Italian Opera 
Houee, in Paris, by Herr Rubinstein; and “ Frangoise de 
Rimini,” at the Grand Opera, by M. Ambroise mas: 
while M. Saint-Saéns is to bring out at Lyons a ew 
spectacular opera, “ Etienne Marcel,’’ the libretto by M. 
Louis Gallet. Tm ‘Brussels. M. Humbert has two works 

topty for the Fantaisies Parisiennes, namely, *‘ La 

uit de Saint Germain,” music by M. G. Serpette; and 
“ La Fée des Bruyeres,” music by M. 8. David. The re- 
vival of Halevy's “ Reine de Chypre” atthe Grand O 
era is also to be followed by Italian adaptations, to 
preduced at the San Carlo in Naples. the Ja in Milan, 
and at the opera houses in Vienna and St. Petersburg. 


IN a notice of Schumann's “ Music and Musicians; 
Essays and Criticisms, translated, edited and annotated 
by Fanny Raymond Ritter"? of New York, the London 


Atheneum says that the popularity of Schumann’s works 
has of late greatly increased in England. although, sin- 
gularly enough, two dramatic cantatas of his—one a set- 
ting of scenes from Goethe's “ Faust,” and the other of 
Byron's ‘* Manfred "—have never been given completely 
in that country, notwithstanding that they are produc- 
tions far more dramatic and interesting than the dreary 
“ Paradise and the Peri.”[!] But Schumann’s pianoforte 
pieces and his Lieder would alone suffice to keep his 
name before the English public, especially since the re- 
cent pularization by pianists like Mme. Schu- 
mann, Mme. Essipoff, Dr. von Biilow and Herr Rubin- 
stein of his many “ fanciful, fantastic, romantic and 
charming "’ instr tal positions 
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Vocal, with Piano Accompaniment. 


When First we Heard the Blue Bird Sing. . 

Song and Chorus. C. 3. ctoF. Pratt. 35 
“The messenger of gentle Spring.” 
A graceful tribute to youth and Spring. 
There’s a Letter on the Way. Song and 
Chorus. Ab. 3. EtoC. Keil. 30 
“To my dear and dainty darling, 
All that lips or heart could say.”* 
Beautiful thoughts musically expressed. — 

Take this Letter to my Mother. Illustrated 
Title. Song and Chorus. Arranged for 
Guitar. E. 3. btoE. Hays. 40 

One of Will 8. Hays’ songs arranged for Guitar, 
(as most popular songs are ;—but the fact cannot 
always be here announced.) 

Years Come and then They go. G. 2. 
d to E. Shryock. 30 

‘‘ Weary hearts, you’re all astray.” 
A simple song with a good moral. 
La Paloma. (The Dove.) D. 4. dtog. 
Yradier. 35 
An easy going, sweet, French-English song, 
which has won applause in concerts. 

Si tu voulais. (At thy Desire.) Serenade 

Creole. F minor and major. 4. c to 
Ritter. 35 
“ List, list to my song.” 
« Puisque desormais.”” 
Frenchy, but with the wild, pretty style which 
attaches to creole music. . 

Johnny, don’t Wriggle the Baby. Song 

and Chorus. Ab. 2. Eto F. Shattuck. 30 
Very funny. 
oo those Tears? Song and Chorus. 
. & Etog. Tucker. 30 - 
“ The shadows of the coming night 
Rise higher on the wall.” 
A sweet, rich, melody, and a very expressive song. 


Instrumental, 


Fairies’ Evening Song. Capriccio. Bd. 5. 
Sudds. 50 
The fairies were well trained vocalists, surely. 
Elegant music, ees | for the player, a fine 
study of character and diatonic runs, trills, 
thirds, chords and octaves. 


Lincoln Pavilion Souvenir Polka. F. 3. 
Schleiffarth. 35 
The dancers at the Pavilion will be flattered 
and pleased. 


Tony Melodiques. No. 23. Fra Diavolo. 


There are 36 “ Fleurs” all arranged as Ron- 
dinos, without octaves. 
Morley. 40 


Musette. E. 3. 
A quaint melody, nicely arranged. 
Nancy Lee. Quick Step. G. 3. Pratt. 40 
brilliant affair, introducing a graceful air, 
Sur le Lac. Esquisse Musicale. 4 hands. 
. F. -4& S. Smith. 1.00 
Sur le Lac (on the Lake) they will have gay 
times if this brilliant music entertains them. 


The Secondo is easy, but the Primo player must 
be quite busy with his runs and arpeggios. 


Titania. Sherzo Caprice. G major and 
minor. 5. . 
Must be fs by fairy hands to secure the 
— of expression. A delightful compo- 
sition. 


Salterallo. A minor. 4. St . 40 
Now bring on the grasshoppers for the quic’ 
staccato movements. But they could not slide 
over the many smooth passages which contrast 
so perfectly with them, and so we will depend on 
the quick, delicate touch of the practical play- 

er’s hand. Very neat and sweet. 
Wallace. 25 


Hepzibah Galop. G. 2. 
ay and all the others will be sure to gal 
(one })-op to it, as it is neat, and as sweet as 


eugar. 
BOOKS. 


CHorus CHorR INSTRUCTION Book. By 

A. N. Johnson. $1.38; or $12.00 per doz. 

This book contains the author’s very success- 
ful system of teaching Singing Classes, Choirs 
Conventions, &c., desciibed w wonderful 
minuteness and clearness, —_ with 260 
pages of excellent music, sac and secular, for 
= One of the easiest of easy 

h a class from. 





ABBREVIATIONS.— s of difficulty are marked 
from 1 to 7. ‘The key is denoted by a capital letter, as C, 
Bd, etc. A large Roman letter marks the lowest and 
highest note if on the staff, small Roman letters if below 
or above the staff. Thus: *C. 5. ¢ to E,” means “ Key 
of C, Fifth degree, lowest letter c on the added line be- 
ow, highest letter, Eon the 4th space.” 
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